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It is very interesting to read stories that have 
been handed down by former dwellers on the earth, 
and so learn how they thought, felt and acted, for 
in many instances the characters and exploits of 
the legendary beings they describe are connected 
with ancient religious beliefs and systems. 

The stories in this book are of Maoris, pro- 
nounced very much like Mow-rees, a race of tall, 
brown-skinned men, very fierce and warlil^ in 
disposition. They had no books, but they did 
have, and have still, a great many strange and beau- 
tiful fairy tales which the chiefs and professional 
story-tellers used to relate to the people in their 
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INTRODUCTION 

soft and musical language, long before they had 
even heard of white men. 

As you read these stories you will see how the 
Maoris believed in a Fire-god, and in a dark worid 
below this one, where people went after they died. 
You will notice, too, that they thought the earth 
was a big flat piece of land, that the sua rose above 
it every day and dipped below it at night, and that 
the stars were not merely little glittering things, but 
vast worlds, often far greater than their own. 

In the decorations for the full-page pictures in 
this book the artist has reproduced various objects 
connected with ancient Maori life. There is Tane, 
the God of light, a shark-toothed sword, another 
sword with the hilt nearly at a right angle with the 
blade, a feather headdress resembling a Roman hel- 
met, a shield, a quiver, a war-club, two forms of 
spears, and a hat much like those worn by the 
Chinese. In the large initials throughout the book 
the textures of different Maori fabrics are shown in 
combination with implements and idols. 

H. J. 
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The Magic Jawbone 

How when Maui was cast away by his mother, the winds and the 
waves took care of him. 

CHAPTER I 



N a dark summer night, many hun- 
dreds of years ago, a woman was 
standing on the shore of the South 
Pacific Ocean. She was not a 
white woman, for that was long 
before any white people had found 

their way to New Zealand or even knew that there 

was such a coimtry. 
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She was a Maori woman with a brown skin, soft 
dark eyes and long black hair, thick and wavy. 
No one has ever been able to find out where the 
Maoris really came from; but they have a great 
many strange and beautiful stories which have 
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been handed down from father to son for hun- 
dreds of years, and this story of Maui and his won- 
derful exploits is one of them. 

The Maori woman had a tiny brown baby in her 
arms, and was wrapping it round and round with 
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great locks t>f her hair which she had been cutting 
off with her knife. 

Then she lifted up the poor crjring baby high 
in her arms, and threw it out to sea as far as she 
could; and then went back to her home under the 




tall tree ferns — ^for in New Zealand the ferns grow 
as tall as trees. She had four boys already in the 
family and did not want this new baby. 

But if his mother was not, the Waves of the Sea 
were sorry for the poor baby, and they rocked him 
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to sleep in a cradle that they made for him out of 
the thick seaweeds, and the Breezes sang soft 
lullabies to him. 

When the mighty Hurricanes and Wind Squalls 
looked down from the moimtain tops, and saw 
what the Ocean had done, they pitied the poor 
baby, all alone on the great dark waters, and blew 
gently on the waves that were taking him to shore, 
to help them along more quickly. 

The waves laid the baby, whose name was Maui, 
gently on a bed of soft jelly fish, where swarms 
of bright winged flies came and buzzed around him 
to keep away the other insects that might othy- 
wise have stimg him. 

But some fierce Birds of Prey saw the baby 
lying there in the morning, and would have torn 
him to pieces if Rangi — the great god of the 
Heavens, as the Maoris called him — ^had not seen 
them, and called to the gods of the Moimtain-tops 
to bring the baby up to him. 

So that was the way that Maui, the little brown 
earthbom baby, was saved by the gods, and 
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brought up in the Skies, where they taught him 
many things imknown to the people who lived 
upon the Earth. 

Maui grew up very clever, but he did not grow 
up beautiful, for one of his eyes was bright brown 
and the other bright green, like the green stone 
of which the Maoris have always made their orna- 
ments, and his body was tattooed all over with 
wonderful figiu'es and designs. 

He began to be dull as he grew older and soon 
complained because there were no other children 
to play with. He knew he was not a child of the 
gods, or he would have been a god, too, so he asked 
the gods to tell him about his father and mother. 
Then they told him how his mother, Taranga, had 
thrown him into the Sea, and that he had four 
brothers and a sister on Earth. 

"I want to go down to them, and see what the 
World is like where men live,** he said. 

So the gods told him he might go, and that he 
was to teach men what he had learned in the 
Heavens; and Maui went down to Earth on the 
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wings of the Wind, and found his four brown 
brothers playing on the sand. 

At first they would not believe he was their 
brother, and called their mother to drive him 







away ; and his mother would not have anjrthing to 
do with him, either, imtil he said : 

"I am your youngest child, mother, and when I 
was a little baby you threw me into the Sea." 

Then Maui told his mother how he had been 
saved by his Ancestors, the gods, and brought up 
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by them in the Heavens; and then his mother 
knew that he was indeed her boy, and she was very 
glad, for she had often felt sorry that she had 
thrown her baby into the Sea. 

Then she called him to her, and they rubbed 
noses for a long time, which is the way Maoris 




always kiss, and that night Maui slept beside her 
on a matv for Maoris do not sleep upon a bed, but 
on a mat made of feathers or the fibre of the flax 
plant. 

All this made Maui's brothers very angry and 
jealous. "Our mother never wants us to sleep with 
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her on her mat, or to rub noses a long time. Why 
should she wish to do so with this little brat?'' they 
said. 

But it was not long before they foimd out that 
Maui could teach them many things which they 
did not know before, and so they began to like him. 

He taught them to make better pots for catching 
eels; how to make barbed spears and fish-hooks; 
how to make yams grow, and many other things 
that Maori boys know now, but did not know then. 

All the other boys of his tribe were afraid of 
Maui, who was so strong and so clever. But they 
did not yet know that he could do things which no 
men could do, only the gods in the Heavens. 
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How Maui followed his mother to the World Below where it is 
always twilight ; how he learned a Magic Song ; had an en- 
counter with fierce spirits ; turned himself into a pigeon ; 
and was sprinkled with Magic Water. 




OW Maui's mother went away 
every morning at dawn, and 
often did not come back until 
evening, and he wondered where 
she went. He had asked her, 
but she would not tell him ; and 
when he asked his brothers, they said : 

"We do not know, and we do not care. Whether 
she goes north or south, it is all the same to us." 

They were not good boys, or kind to their 
mother; but Maui said, "I care, for I love my 
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mother, and I do not like to have her go away 
alone, and be gone all day. 

"Perhaps she go.es to the place where they know 
how to make fire. She goes to some place where 
there is fire, for the food which she sometimes 
brings back is cooked. 

"I should like to know how to make fire, too. 
But you are older than I, and you ought to follow 
our mother." 

But his brothers said again that they did not 
care where their mother went, and they could not 
imderstand why Maui should care. 

So Maui saw he would have to follow his mother 
alone ; and one night, when she was asleep, he took 
away her gif die and the mat she wore by day. 

In those days Maori women wore for clothes 
long shawls called mats, that they draped around 
them. They often wear them in these days, but 
though they are called mats, they are really not 
like a mat at all, but more like the long garments 
the ancient Romans wore many hundreds of years 
ago. 
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So Maui took the girdle and mat and hid them, 
knowing that his mother would not go away with- 
out them, and that only he knew where they could 
be found. 

Of course, Taranga looked for her mat when 
she awoke, but she could not find it, so she picked 
up an old one and went away. Maui waked up just 
in time to follow her. 

Away she went down a fern gully, till she 
stopped before two large black rocks, and Maui hid 
in the tall ferns to watch her. 

Then Taranga sang a magic song, and suddenly 
the rocks divided, and she passed through them 
out of sight. Then they closed up again. 

But Maui had listened to her song and remem- 
bered it, and he went back and repeated it to his 
brothers, and told them how he had seen his 
mother disappear between the two great black 
rocks. 

"But why did you not go after her?" they asked. 
"You are so clever, and the gods love you." 

"I am going after her/' Maui replied. "I will 
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turn myself into a pigeon, so that, if she sees me 
she will think how pretty I am, and not be angry 
with me." 

Once before he had pleased his mother by turn- 
ing himself into a wild pigeon, like those that fly 
about in the bush, and she had told him how beau- 
tiful he looked. 

The next day, as soon as it was light, Maui went 
to the two rocks, and repeated the magic song he 
had heard his mother sing. Then the two rocks 
flew apart, and he saw between them what seemed 
to be a dark, bottomless pit. 

On either side was a fierce spirit. They had 
hideous faces and tongues of flame; and they 
gnashed their teeth, raised their huge claw-like 
hands in the air, and hissed with rage when they 
saw an unknown mortal. 

But when they rushed at him, Maui turned him- 
self into a pigeon, and flew down the dark passage 
between the rocks. One of the spirits caught at 
his tail, but only pulled out a few feathers and 
Maui flew on to the World Below. 
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Now the World Below was the place where men 
and women were then supposed to go when they 
had finished their lives on Earth. It wa very 




much like the World Above, only it was always in 
twilight, for the Stui could not shine in there very 
weU. 
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Maui looked about for his mother, and soon saw 
her sitting beside a man who he supposed must be 
his father, but she did not see him. 

Then Maui took a hard berry in his beak and 
dropped it on his father's head; but his father took 
no notice of it, thinking it was only a ripe berry 
falling from the trees. 

Then Maui let another berry fall, and this time 
his mother looked up, and saw that it was a pigeon. 

Now Taranga knew that there were no pigeons 
in the World Below, and when some people began 
to throw stones at the bird, but could not hit it, 
she said: 

"Perhaps it is that wonderful boy, Maui. I left 
him on Earth, but he must have followed me here.'* 

Maui heard what she said, and cooed softly in 
reply, and his mother knew his voice and called 
him to come down to her. 

Then Maui came down and turned into his own 
form again, and stood beside his mother. And his 
mother told him that his father should sprinkle 
him with soft magic water that belonged to 
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Tane, the god of Light, so that when he grew up 
to be a man, he might be able to do great and won- 
derful things. 




Then she told him that he must go where Hine, 
the goddess of Death, lived. "You must destroy 
her, and free all mankind from her power,'* she 
said. 
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So Maui was sprinkled with the magic water; 
and his father repeated over him a great many 
magic verses; but unhappily he forgot cme, and 
when he remembered it was too late. 

Then he was very sad, for he knew if Maui ever 




went to the land of Hin6, he would not conquer 
her, but she would conquer him, and he would 
never come back. 

Still, it was many years before Maui went to the 
land of Hin6, and before that time he did many 
wonderful things. 
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How Maui went to his Grandmother in the World Below, and took 
away the Magic Jawbone which enabled her to do won- 
derful things — not without difficulty, however, for his 
grandmother was a very unpleasant old woman. 



HILE Maui was down in the 
World Below he learned that 
his grandmother, Muri, lived 
there. She was a very unpleas- 
ant old woman, but she had a 
magic jawbone, which made her 

able to do wonderful things, and Maui thought he 

would like to get it, 

Muri ^was really a terrible old woman. She 

would eat up any mortal whom she could catch, 
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and nobody seemed to love her. She lived all 
alone, though someone had to take food to her 
every day. 

"I mean to get that jawbone/' said Maui to him- 
self. '*I will take her some food.** So day after 
day he took food and put it near her dwelling, but 
he never saw her. At last he thought that if he left, 
food at some distance from the place, she would 
have to come out to look for it. So he did this, and 
then hid himself and waited. 

After a while, his grandmother came out, grind- 
ing her jaws and puffing out her cheeks. She 
seemed to think there must be some mortal about, 
for she sni£Fed loudly. 

First she sni£Fed to the west, but she could find 
no one there; then she sni£Fed to the north, but 
could find no one there ; then she sniffed to the east, 
but could find no one there; and at last she sniffed 
to the south* and smelt a man. 

Then she made herself bigger and bigger, think- 
ing what a feast she would have. ''Who are you?** 
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she cried in a dreadful voice, "The south wind 
touches my skin. Did it bring you?** 

"Yes, it brought me," said Maui. 

The old woman was greatly disappointed when 
she recognized Maui's voice, for she could not eat 




her own grandson, so she shrank back to her usual 
size. 

"Why do you come here to play tricks on m#% 
Maui?" she asked. 

"I came for your jawbone, grandmother; the 
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one with which you do such wonderful things,** 
Maui replied. 

"But you are not going to have it/* said his 
grandmother. "I shall not give it to you.'* 

"Very well, then I shall take it,** said Maui, and 
he looked so strong, and the old woman was so 
weak from going so long without food, that she let 
him take it. 

Then Maui returned to Earth, holding the jaw- 
bone close to his breast, and told his brothers all 
about where he had been, and what he had seen. 
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How Maui learned the secret of makinrj fire in the World Below— 

not in a way to be commended, however — and taught it to his 

people : relating, as well, the origin of the existing hot 

places and boilmg hot springs in the South 

Island of New Zealand. 



AUI was a very mischievous boy, 
and in this he was like a great 
many other boys. One night he 
got up very quietly, and put out 
all the fires in the coimtry, so 
that when the people got up in 

the morning they could not cook their food, for 

they did not know how to make fire. 
There were no such things as matches in those 

days, and people had to be careful not to let their 
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fires go out. So now they complained a great deal, 
and made a great noise; but for some time Maui 
pretended not to know that anything was the 
matter. 

*'What is all this noise about?'' he asked at last. 

"There are no fires," they said. "Some one has 
put them all out, and we do not know how to light 
them again.** 

"Why don*t you go to the World Below and get 
fire?" asked Maui. "They know how to make it 
down there." 

They said they knew it, but were afraid to go. 
Then they asked Maui to go, and even offered to 
go part of the difficult and dangerous journey with 
him« 

Maui knew the way arid said he would go, but 
he would not let anyone go with him; so he set out 
for the World Below, and when he got there, he 
told his mother how he had put out all the fires, 
and asked her where the Fire-god lived. 

His mother was not at all pleased when she 
heard of the mischief he had done, and told him he 
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would only get into trouble if he teased his ances- 
tor, the Fire-god, for he was a very bad-tempered 
old fellow. But Maui said he did not care, and 
started off to find him. 

Maui soon found out where the Fire-god lived, 




because of the smoke. He was busy cooking some 
meat in an ovto made of stones which was covered 
up with a mat. He had just lifted off the meat and 
was thinking how good it smelt. This put him in 
rather better temper than usual, and he turned 
round to Maui, and said: 
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"What arc you doing here, and what do you 
want?" 

"I came to get a fire-stick/* said MauL 

The old Fire-god only grunted, and turned to 
his meat again. 

Maui waited a few minutes and said/'Give me a 
fire-stick." 

The old man grunted again, but said nothing. 

"I tell you I want a fire-stick!" shouted Maui 
so angrily that at last the Fire-god threw him one 
to get rid of him. 

Maui picked it up and went away, but in a few 
minutes he began to think that it was the secret 
of how to make fire that he wanted, and not fire 
only. So he dropped the burning stick into some 
water and went back to the Fire-god. 

"The fire went out because I fell into the water,** 
he said, holding up his wet hands, which he 
had put into the water on purpose. *lt is the 
secret of how to make fire that I want to know. 
Tell it to me.*' 
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The old Fire-god only grunted again, and threw 
him another fire-stick. 

Maui took the second stick and went away and 
put it in the water again. Then he came back and 




said very angrily, ^^Tell me how you make fire, or 
I will make you!" 

Then the Fire-god became very angry. "You 
are an impudent fellow/' he said. "I will toss you 
up high into the air." 
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"Tell me the secret of fire-making!" was Maui's 
answer. 

This made the Fire-god still angrier, and he went 
into his house to put on his magic girdle. Then he 
rushed after Maui, seized him and tossed him as 
high as the tallest trees — and you must know that 
some of the trees were very tall. 

But Maui made himself as light as a pigeon, and 
the fall did him no harm. Then the Fire-god got 
angrier still, and threw him much higher than the 
tallest trees. Again he fell unhurt, and again and 
again the Fire-god threw him up, until he was quite 
out of breath. 

"Now it is my turn," said Maui, and he seized 
the Fire-god, tossed him clear out of sight, and 
caught him like a ball when he came down. 

He did this over and over again, until the poor 
old Fire-god was quite tired out ; and just as Maui 
was going to toss him again, he cried out: 

"Spare me, and I will tell you the secret of mak- 
ing fire !" 

So Maui let go of him, and the Fire-god showed 
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him how to make fire by rubbing a piece of hard 
wood on a softer piece, and putting fine fibre be- 
tween them to catch the sparks made by the rub- 
bmg. 

But Maui was still angry, because he had been 
obliged to ask so many times before the Fire-god 
would tell him how to make fire ; so he killed the 
old Fire-god, and, having obtained the secret of 
making fire by rubbing sticks together, he went 
back to Earth and taught it to man. 

Maui's parents were very angry with him for 
having killed his ancestpr, the Fire-god, and asked 
if he had buried him. He told them he had, and 
then they said he must dig him up and scrape his 
bones — a Maori custom to this day. 

Maui did this and put the bones in dry gourds, 
and rattled them as he had seen children rattle 
stones. But the Fire-god could not be killed so 
easily. He called his bones together and took his 
shape again, and then ran after Maui. 

Maui picked up a fire-brand and ran as hard as 
he could along the road to the Upper World; but 
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on his way, in his haste, he set several places on 
fire, and the flames pursued and scorched him. 

The other gods heard his cries for help, and sent 
a deluge of rain, but still some burning places were 
not put out, and still bum to this day. 




Now there are a great many hot places of all 
kinds in the North Island of New Zealand ; but all 
these things happened in the South Island, where 
there are at this time several boiling hot springs 
of water. 
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How Maui tied Ra, the Sun, to the Earth to make the days longer, 
and the Moon to the Sun, as well. How he caught all the 
Winds but one and shut them up in a cave and made them 
obey him ; and how he rode upon them when- 
ever he wished to do so. 

OME time after Maui had taught 
men how to make fire, he mar- 
ried Hine-a-te, the daughter of 
the Swamp. Like all Maori 
girls, one of her chief duties was 
to have food cooked for her hus- 
band when he came home at night; but sometimes 
Maui would come home and find his food not ready, 
and then he would grumble. 

But Hine-a-te told him the days were so short 
that she had no time to cook food, and hardly time 
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to do anyihing ; and a great many people said the 
same thing. They complained that the Sun went 
down and left them in darkness long before they 
were ready for night to come. 




"If that is the trouble, it can easily be arranged," 
said Maui. "We will tie the Sun to the Earth, so 
that he can not travel so fast or so far." 
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"Oh, ho!" laughed one of his brothers. "We 
cannot do that, neither can you. The Sun is so hot 
you could not go near him; and if you could catch 
him, you could never hold him." 




Then Maui said: "Go and get some strong flax 
fibre, and I will show you how to make ropes strong 
enough to bind even the deathless gods." 
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So his brothers brought the fibres off the tall flax- 
plant that grows in the swamps and on the moun- 
tain sides, and they plaited many strong ropes, and 
made nooses with which to catch the Sun-god. 

Then Maui told his brothers what they had to 
do. ''We must start long before dawn," he said, 
''so as to get to the place where the Sun amies iq> 
over the edge of the Earth. Then we must throw 
the rope over him before he knows what we are 
about, for he is stronger and moves more quickly 
than all the other gods." 

So Maui and his brothers got up in the middle 
of the night, and went a long way over the plains 
to the place where the Sun rises, and watched for 
him under a shelter made of the leaves of tree- 
ferns to keep off the fierce heat Maui carried 
with him the jawbone that he had taken from his 
grandmother, and his brothers carried the ropes. 

"We must wait until the Sun's head and shoul- 
ders are well above the Earth," Maui told his 
brothers, "and then we will throw the nooses over 
him. You must hold the ropes tight while I beat 
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him well with my grandmother's jawbone till he is 
so weak that we can easily tie him down," 

When it was time, up came the Sun, all glorious 
and beautiful, with bright and flaming locks. Maui 




and his brothers kept still imtil the Sim's head and 
shoulders were well above the E^rth, and then 
they managed to throw the nooses over his head 
and pull the ropes with all their strength, while 
Maui beat him with the jawbone. 
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In vain the astcmished Son tried to fafeak tbe 
ropes that bound his mighty limbs, but they were 
magic ropes and could not be broken. 

''Why do you do this?^ asked the angry Sum 
''Why do you beat me so? Do you not know that 
from me you get all the daylight and the warm 
sunshine?^ 

Still Maui continued to beat him, and his 
brothers still pulled at the ropes. "What have I 
done?^ cried the Sun angrily. 

But still Maui beat him and beat him, until he 
begged for pity. 

Then he told him that he always would travel 
too fast, and that they would have to tie him up, 
so that he could not go so fast or so far away. 

And though he did not like it at all, they bound 
him to the Earth; for as he was all tied up with the 
magic ropes, and sore with the beating they had 
given him, he could not resist any longer. 

And the strong ropes with which Maui and his 
brothers bound Ra, the Sun-god, can be seen at 
this day through the clouds stretching from the 
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Sun to the Earth. But men do not know that they 
arc the ropes tying down the golden Sun-god, and 
they call them "beams of light." 

And now that Maui had bound the Sun, his flam- 
ing locks no longer fell upon the Earth in great 
masses and scorched it. Instead they were spread 




out and fell on the world in tiny golden threads of 
sunshine, and people did not have such hot sum- 
mers, and the days were not so short, but long 
enough to suit every one. 

The next thing Maui did was to tie the Moon 
to the Sim, so that when the Sun set, the Moon 
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would be dragged up ta ligixt t&B EzrtfL which 
before had been left in darkness qnite all mght. 

And then he caught aH the Wmifa except the 
Wear Wind, which ia the most powerful Wmd m 
New Zealand, and shut them up ixi a ca[re and 
made them obey him. 

Often he would ride on the Sotidi Wind aztd on 
the North Wind in pursuit o£ Ac West Wind, and 
v-»metimes when the West -Wind blew gently, men 
Icnew it was because it was tired oat flying from 
Maui. 
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How Maui, being taunted with laziness, made a big fish-hook out 

of his grandmother's Magic Jawbone, went a-fishing one fine 

morning and caught an Island. Also an account of the 

way in which his greedy brothers formed the mountains 

and valleys of the North Island of New Zealand. 



OW for all Maui could do such 
wonderful things, he was really 
a very lazy fellow, and did not 
like to help with such work as 
had to be done every day. One 
day his brothers said to him, 

"Maui, you never go out with us and help catch 

fish for food/' 

And as a great many other people complained of 

his laziness, at last Maui said to his brothers: 
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"Have I not done a great many things that you 
could not do, and do you think that getting food is 
too hard forme? 

"You are always fishing ; but the truth is, there 
is too much water and too little land. I will go 
with you and show you what I can do.*^ 

You see, at that time there was only one large 
island in New Zealand, instead of two, and although 
it was a very large island, it seemed a very little 
bit of land for all that great ocean. 

So Maui went out with his brothers in the canoe 
to fish, but first he made a big fish-hook out of his 
grandmother's jawbone. 

"I want to fish in deep water," he told them. 
"Go far out to sea.*' 

When they had gone out a long way, Maui told 
them to throw their lines into the deep water, and 
in a minute countless fish came aroimd the canoe, 
which was soon filled. 

"Now,*' said Maui, "we will see what I can do." 

Then he drew from under his mat the line with 
the magic fish-hook on it, and smeared the hook 
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with blood from his own finger for bait, for his 
brothers would not give him any bait. 

Then he let his line down into the deep blue 
Pacific, and sang a magic song, and presently the 




line was roughly pulled about, the waters rose up 
in great waves, the canoe was rocked violently, and 
his brothers were afraid he had brought them there 
to be drowned. 
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But Maui went on pulling at the line and sing- 
ing, and all the time the waves rose higher and 
higher. At last he called out to his terrified 
brothers: 

"Here is the fish I came out to catch !'' and with 
many struggles he pulled out the whole North 
Island of New Zealand, which to this day the 
Maoris call ''Te Ika a Maui/' which means the 
Fish of Maui. 

As for the canoe, it lay high and dry upon the 
middle of the North Island. 

"Now," said Maui to his brothers, "do not med- 
dle with this fish until I come back. 

"I am going to offer the firstfruits of this land 
to the gods, and they will scrape with shells the 
evil spirits who tempted us to take this sacred fish 
out of the deep pit below the sea. When I come 
back we will divide the land.** 

But just as soon as Maui was out of sight his 
brothers began to quarrel as to how they would 
divide the prize, which they were trying to cut up 
with their knives. 
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The fish wriggled with its head and tail and fins 
while the brothers hacked at it^ and in this way 
the mountains, the gullies, and the rough cliffs of 
the North Island were formed. 

When Maui returned, he was very angry, and 
said to his brothers: ^'If you had not been so 
greedy and quarrelsome, my land would have been 
smooth and level/' 

And this is the reason why the North Island of 
New Zealand has so many mountains and gullies 
and rough places, and is not a level land at alL 
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A short chapter relating the disposition Maui made of his two 

mischievous sons, being incited thereto by a desire to possess 

their jawbones. An interesting relation concerning the 

Evening Star, the one that comes out first of all, and 

the Morning Star that shines after all the other 

stars have left the sky, 

AUI was so pleased with the fish- 
hook made out of his grand- 
mother's jawbone, that he 
thought he would like to have 
some more jawbones, so as to 
have hooks of different sizes. 
He had two very mischievous sons ; but though 
he was so mischievous himself, he did not like other 
people to be like him in this respect. So one day 
he said to his sons: 
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''You talk too much and work too little, my sons. 
I am going to send you up into the Sky. Perhaps 
you will keep out of mischief up there, and do some 
work." 




Ht,/7 



'^Besides," he added to himself, "I want your 
jawbones, for I think they are good ones." 

Now the sons thought it would be a very fine 
thing to go up into the Sky, so they said: "Very 
well, father/' 
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"It will not be best for you to be together 
there/* he added, "for you would only get into more 
mischief/* 

That very night Maui tossed one son high into 
the Sky, and he became the Evening Star, the one 
that comes out first of all, and you can see him 
shining there every fine evening. 

The other he tossed up at dawn, and he became 
the Morning Star, the star that you see shining 
after every other star has faded from the Sky. 

The Evening Star has to watch to catch the last 
rays of the Sun as he goes down at night; and the 
Morning Star has to shine upon the road along 
which Tane, the god of Light, comes, and heralds 
the rising of the Sim. 
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How Maui, in defiance of his father's warning, went in search of 

the terrible Goddess Hine, and was conquered by her through 

the involuntary agency of a little bird. Not an especially 

edifying end for Maui, although one in keeping with 

his mischievous and eventful life. 




O the years went by, and Maui was 
always doing some mischief or 
other, a nuisance to both men 
and gods, just as he had been 
when a boy. 
At last Maui felt that he was 
getting old, and as he was too proud to die like 
other men, he remembered what his mother had 
said to him years before when he visited her in the 
World Below. So he went to her again, and said: 
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"I am going to kill Hine, the goddess of Death/* 

His father, who had been listening, said: "My 
son, you cannot do that. She is too powerful/* 

"But I think I can,*' msisted Maui. "When she is 
asleep I will jump into her mouth; and if I can once 
get inside of her, take out her heart and come out of 
her mouth again, she will never again have power 
over men/* 

"My son,** said his father, "you cannot do that. 
If man once goes into the jaws of Death, he never 
comes back.** 

"But I shall try/* said Maui. "Did I not nearly 
strangle the Sim-god, and the goddess of Death is 
not so terrible or so strong as he.** 

All the time his father was thinking of the magic 
songs that he had forgotten to sing over his son 
when he received him in the World Below, and they 
were the only songs that could have protected him 
against Death. 

He knew that if Maui went to find Death, he 
would never come back alive, and so he begged him 
not to go. 
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But Maui was obstinate^ and only said: ^'Tell me 
what Hine is like, and where to find her/' 
''If you see the lightning flashes on the horizon. 




then you have seen the lights of Hine's eyes," his 
father replied. 
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Tdl me more," said 

Then his father said, sadly: '^er teeth are 
jagged and diaip, and her jaw is like that of the 
great shark, and no man lelutus who once enters." 

Bat nodung could i^event Maui from going in 
seardi of Hine, the Terrible One. And he went 
akme, for no one would go with him. 

Now, although Maui had often been cruel, he had 
always been kind to the birds, and they loved him, 
in spite of the way he punished them when they 
did not obey him. 

One day when he was thirsty, he called to the 
saddle-back to bring him some water, but it would 
not, and he threw it into the water. The bird 
made a great noise over this, and all saddle-backs 
have been very noisy ever since. 

Then he called the hi-hi or stitch-bird, but it 
would not go, so Maui threw it into the fire, and 
some of its feathers have been yellow flame-color 
ever since. 

Then he asked the tiny bush robin, and it brought 
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the water, and Maui made the feathers over its bill 
beautifully white as a reward. 

But the bush robin was so tiny that it could not 
bring enough water, and so he called to the pukeko, 
or swamp-hen, and she filled her ears with water, 
and brought it to him; and to reward her, Maui 
pulled her legs out long, so that she could easily get 
her food in marshy places. And the swamp-hen 
has long legs to this day. 

So it was, that when no one else would go with 
Maui, some of the birds who had been listening, 
as little birds always do, said they would go with 
him. 

And the little robin, and the big robin, the sweet- 
voiced lark, the twittering fantail that spreads out 
its tail like a fan, the swamp-rail and many other 
small birds came and said to Maui: 

"We will go with you," and they flitted along be- 
side him, so that he should not feel lonely. 

After he had traveled a long, long way Maui 
came to the abode of Hine, the goddess of Death; 
but he could only see her open mouth, and as'there 
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were no lightning flashes from her eyes, he knew 
that she must be asleep. 




Then he told the little birds to be very quiet, and 
on no account to laugh, lest they should awaken 
Hine, the Terrible One. 
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"We wiU try to be quiet," the birds replied, "but 
we are afraid you will be killed. Do take care, 
friend Maui/' 

Then Maui took oflF his mats, and, after again 
warning the birds not to laugh, he jumped head 
first into the mouth of Hine. 




His head was down Hine's throat, and his legs 
were hanging out of her jaws, and he looked so 
funny that all the little birds had to keep their 
mouths shut so as not to laugh aloud. 

It was too much for the little swamp-rail, how- 
ever, and he laughed out so loudly and merrily, and 
made such a noise, that it wakened Hine. She 
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suddenly snapped her mighty jaws together and cut 
Maui right in two at the waist, and his legs fell to 
the ground. 

The little birds flew away at this frightful sight, 
to tell the sad news of Maui's death, and they sang 
no more for many days. As for the little swamp- 
rail, he was quite cured of laughing. 

Since that time Maui has dwelt in the Heavens 
above; and when you see in the sky the hooked 
tail of the Scorpion, you will know that you are 
looking at what the Maoris believe to be his won- 
derful fish-hook. 
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The Twin Stars 

How the Twin Stars came to be in the constellation Scorpion, and 
why two larger stars continually pursue them. 



NCE upon a time — a very long 
time ago — a little boy and girl 
lived on a beautiful island, far 
away in the warm, sunny South 
Pacific Ocean. 

They were twins, and so fond 
of each other that they were always together. 
They had a kind father, who was very fond of 
them, but their mother was often unkind to them. 
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All through the long warm days the little boy 
and his sister, Piri, used to play on the yellow sands 
of the seashore. Sometimes they would bathe and 
swim in the sea, and sometimes they played a game 
of which children bom in the South Sea Islands are 
very fond. Each would ride upon a board on the 
top of the long waves that rolled in upon the coast, 
and see which would first reach the shore. 

Sometimes, when Piri was hot and tired, her 
brother would climb the tall cocoanut palms to get 
her the fresh nuts full of sweet milk, and sometimes 
they would go together into the palm-woods, and be 
very happy all the day long. 

One evening, when the twins and their mother 
were at home in their hut, their mother told them 
she was going to spear fish by torchlight on the 
coral reef. All the islands in that part of the world 
have reefs around them, built by the tiny coral in- 
sects. She told them she would not be home until 
late, and when it was dark they were to go to bed. 

"But, mother, we are hungry," the children said; 
"we have not had any supper, for we could not catch 
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any fish to-day. Won't you give us some supper 
before you go?" 

"You must find your own supper/' said the un- 
kind mother. "I have no supper for you." 

"But we are so tired, mother," said the poor 




children. "We cannot climb the trees for cocoa- 
nuts to-night, and it is so late we cannot get any- 
thing else to eat. If we go to bed, will you give u& 
some fish when you come back?" 

"The fish I bring home will not be cooked," said 
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the mother. "Get out of my way, and don't bother 
me about your supper." 

"But you will cook some fish for yourself and 
father," persisted the children. "Please wake us up 
to have some, too." 

"Perhaps I will," the mother replied, crossly. 
"Now get me my cocoanut torch and my spear, for 
I must be ofiF." 

So the mother went away to spear fish on the 
reef, and the children lay down on their little grass 
beds in the comer, feeling very sad. 

About midnight the mother came home with 
plenty of fish, and, after she had awakened the 
children's fathfer, she cooked the fish for their sup- 
per. The father knew that the children were hun- 
gry, and wanted to wake them, so that they might 
have a share of the fish ; but the mother said : 

"They will do very well without any supper. 
They are tiresome little things, alwaj^ wanting 
something." 

"Put some fish in their baskets, then," replied 
the father. "They will be very hungry when they 
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wake in the morning." In that island everyone 
used to have a little food-basket, made of grass and 
reeds, beside them at night. 

The unkind mother grumbled a good deal about 
h£tving {o do this ; but at last she did put some fish in 
the children's baskets. 

Now, the poor children had been awake all the 
time, and had heard how unkindly their mother 
spoke. When she put the fish in their baskets they 
were crying bitterly; but they did not dare to cry 
aloud, lest she should hear them and be still more 
angry. 

When their father and mother had gone to bed, 
and all was quiet, Piri whispered to her brother: 
"Let us run away. Mother does not love us." 

"Father loves us, and would be unhappy if we 
ran away," replied her brother. 

"But father is often away for a long time," said 
Piri, "and mother is nearly always at home, and she 
often beats me and says I am always in the way." 

"I don't know where to go," said the boy. "The 
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island is so small that they would soon find out 
where we are." 

Then Piri said: "I have heard that there is a 
way through the deep blue sea that leads to a very 
beautiful country. Let us go and look for it/' 

So they took their baskets with the food in them 
and slipped out quietly. It was very early in the 
morning, long before dawn, but the great silver 
moon and the beautiful stars shone so brightly 
that the children easily found their way down the 
rough path through the palms and ferns to the 
shore, where the long, white, curling waves came 
rolling in. 

On the beach, under a palm tree, the children sat 
down and began to eat their fish ; for they were hun- 
gry, as well as sad at leaving their father. 

"Where shall we go, Piri?*' asked the boy, when 
they had finished eating. 

"Let us go to the rocks, over there, where the 
water is deep and clear, and see if we cannot find 
the path to the beautiful country," replied Piri. 

"We will go, but I do not think we shall find it," 
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replied her brother. "I have often fished ofiF those 
rocks, and I never saw any path through the waters. 
Besides, I would rather not go down into the 
caves below the sea, for they are full of monsters 



o 




that seize people, and then will not let them go. 
I do not see how we can leave the island. The 
' canoe is too high up on the beach, and is too heavy 
for us to pull down to the sea, and if we hide in the 
woods, they will be sure to find us.*' 
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Then they walked d6wn to the rocks and looked 
into the water. 

"The waters are dark, and I do not see any path," 
said the little girl. "I am afraid we cannot get 
away." Then she sat down and cried for a long 
time. 

The brother stood silently beside her, looking 
into the deep waters. He, too, felt very miserable, 
and presently he sat down beside his sister and cried 
with her, and their tears fell into the hollows of the 
rocks and made two small, bright pools. 

After a while Piri stopped crying, and then she 
noticed the two shining pools, and wondered why 
they should be so bright. Looking up at the sky, 
she saw that a beautiful star was shining right 
down upon them. 

"I know what we will do !" she cried. "We will 
go far, far away, up into the sky. We shall not get 
in mother's way there, and we can still see father." 

"So we will," said her brother. "We will go up 
to the sky." 

The thought of living in the sky made the boy 
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very happy, for he believed that it was peopled with 
the spirits of the great chiefs who had once ruled 
over his island, and were still keeping watch over 
the people in it. 




He had not quite liked thjg idea of running away 
and hiding from his father, but he was delighted 
at the thought of going to join the great chiefs who 
were up there in the sky. 
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In the South Sea Islands the sky at night is often 
a deep blue, like indigo. Soon the little girl said: 
"How beautiful the deep blue sky is. I can see 
more and more stars every minute that I Ipok. 
Perhaps the bright little stars so far away are little 
boys and girls running to meet us. 

"I wonder if the gods in the heavens will let us be 
two little stars. If they do, we will ask them to let 
us always be close together. I should be lonely, 
even in the beautiful sky, without you." 

Her brother hardly listened to what she said. 
He sat quite still, looking up at the blue sky and 
the silver stars. At last he said: 

"Take hold of my girdle, Piri, and hold on 
tightly. We will jump up to the sky," and, looking 
straight at the stars, the children jumped up into 
the sky. 

The gods were so sorry for these two poor little 
children, who loved each other so much, that they 
changed them into two lovely bright stars, which 
ever since have been close together — side by side— 
and always will be, for ever and ever. 
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The children's father and mother woke in the 
morning to find the children's beds empty and quite 
cold, so that the mother knew they must have left 
the hut a long while before, and she felt very un- 
happy, for she remembered how roughly she had 
spoken to them the night before. 

The father went down to the shore, to see if he 
could find out where the children had gone, and the 
mother followed him. Together they traced their 
footsteps to their favorite spot on the sands, and 
then to the rocks, but they could find no further 
trace of them. There were the empty baskets, and 
when they saw the two bright pools on the rocks, 
they knew that they were the children's tears. 

Then the mother forgot that she had ever found 
her children troublesome, and only remembered 
that she used to have a little boy and girl, but now 
had none. And she cried very long and very bit- 
terly. 

All day long the father and mother wandered 
about the island, looking for the children, and call- 
ing them; but no children answered them. When 
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the sun set below the sea, they went back to the lit- 
tle hut, and the mother began once more to hope. 

Perhaps the children were hungry, she thought. 
Surely they would be hungry by night time and 
would come home. But the hut was empty, and 
that night the mother had no children to trouble her 
by asking her for supper. 

She sat down by the little grass beds, and moaned 
and rocked herself to and fro. The father stood at 
the door of the hut, straining hi^ eyes into the dark- 
ness, with a last hope that the children might be 
there. 

Suddenly he cried out in great joy; "My chil- 
dren ! my children !** For overhead, i^ the deep blue 
sky, he had seen two beautiful new stars shining 
close together, and somehow he kn^w that they 
were his children looking down upon him, and he 
felt comforted. 

Then he called to their mother, and, pointing to 
the two stars, he said: "There are oi«r children. 
We will go to them." 
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And the mother said, through her tears: "Yes, 
we will go to them.'* 

Then the father and mother took hold of each 
other's hands and leaped up into the heavens. 



^J> 




When the twin-star children saw their father and 
mother coming, they were afraid they were angry. 
They did not want to go back to earth, for they 
were very happy, shining up there in the sky. 
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"Mother will say we are in her way/* said the lit- 
tle girl; "let us get away." So they moved quickly 
to another place. 

When the father and mother reached the sky, the 
gods changed them into stars. They followed 
their children through the cloudless heavens, but 
never could overtake them. They are in the sky 
to this day, and you may see them, for they are 
the two large stars in the constellation called the 
Scorpion, and they are ever moving after the 
Double Star, their twin children. 

So the two large stars must forever pursue the 
twin-stars, but they never shall overtake them. 
And the twin-stars shall always be together, for so 
greatly do they love each other that the gods have 
decreed that through all the ages they shall never 
be parted. 
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Hinemoa's Bath 

How the lovely maiden of Rotorua swam across the lake for love 
of Tutanekai and married him. 



EARLY in the middle of the 
North Island of New Zealand, 
where the country is full of vol- 
canoes and geysers and springs 
of boiling water, is a lake with a 
pretty island in it, called Mokoia 
Island. The name of the lake is Rotorua. 

On the shore of the island is a rocky pool, shaped 
like a square bath-tub. It is full of warm water, 
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and has trees and ferns growing all about it. The 
name of the pool is '^Hinemoa's Bath/' and this is 
the story of how it came to be called by that name. 

Hundreds of years ago there lived on Mokoia 
Island a Maori family with such long names that no 
American can pronounce them, and in this family 
was a foundling boy, named Tutanekai, who after- 
wards became a great chief. In a little village 
across the lake there lived another Maori family — 
also with very long names — ^who had a daughter 
named Hinemoa. 

Now, Hinemoa was a maiden of very high rank, 
besides being a very lovely girl— so lovely that aU 
the warriors in the island, and also on the shores 
of Lake Rotorua, spoke of her and of how beautiful 
she was, and all the yoimg men wanted to Tiarry 
her. 

Like most Maoris, Tutanekai was very fond of 
music. He had a friend called Tiki, who was also 
very fond of playing and singing, and on fine even- 
ings they would both go up to the top of Mokoia 
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Island, which is only a wooded hill rising out of the 
lake, and play soft, sweet music. 

Hinemoa, from her home across the lake, could 
hear the sound, and every night she would listen for 




it. Then she would say to herself: "That is the 
music of Tutanekai which I hear." 

Sometimes, when there was a great meeting of 
all the people living about Lake Rotorua, Tuta- 
nekai would come over from Mokoia Island, and in 
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this way Hinemcxi had met him, and loved him, 
and Tutanekai, seeing hc^v beautiful she was, had 
fallen in love with her. 

But Tutanekai was afraid to tell her so, for so 
high bom a maiden could only marry a chief or a 
chief's son ; not a foundling like TutanekaL 

After a while, however, Tutanekai sent a mes- 
sage to Hinemoa, in which he told her that he loved 
her, and for a while the lovers used to meet every 
day, as long as the great gathering of the people 
on the shore of the lake lasted. 

Hinemoa and Tutanekai grew to love each other 
more and more, and when the time came for Tuta- 
nekai's family to go back to Mokoia Island, they 
arranged that Hinemoa should paddle herself over 
to the island in a canoe the first night she could. 

In order that she might know where to land, 
every night Tutanekai and his friend Tiki were to 
play soft music — ^Tutanekai upon hiiS trumpet and 
Tiki upon his hom. 

One night, at midnight, when the lake was very 
calm, and she could hear the music coming sweetly 
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across the water, Hinemoa slipped quietly down to 
the shore to look for a canoe. But her friends sus- 
pected she would do something of the kind, and had 
hauled all the canoes up on the beach. 

The canoes were far too heavy for Hinemoa to 
drag into the water, so she sat down on the lake 
shore to think how she could manage to cross the 
water. As she sat there, she heard the sound of 
Tutanekai's trumpet, and it seemed to be calling 
to her. 

Then Hinemoa felt that she must go, and, as she 
could not have a canoe, she would swim across, 
though she knew it was a very long way, and that 
the water of the lake was very cold. So she took 
six large, dry, empty gourds and placed three on 
each side of her, as^oats, so that if she became tired 
she would have something to bear her up. 

Hinemoa walked along the rocks to the edge of 
the lake, and then, throwing off her clothes, she 
jumped into the dark, cold waters. The rocks and 
the place where she stood before taking her leap 
are shown to this day. 
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After a while she reached the stim^ of a tree 
which used to be in Lake Rotonia, and she dung 
to this and rested for a time, as she was very tired. 
Then she struck out again, and when she became 
too tired to swim the gourds bore her up^ and she 
floated until she was strong enough to swim on 
again. 

The night was so dark that Hinemoa could not 
see the island, and she had nothing to guide her but 
her lover*s music ; but at last she felt the firm rocks 
under her feet, and knew that she had reached the 
island. So well had the music guided her that she 
landed at a place just below Tutanekai's village. 

Now, when Hinemoa landed there was, and there 
is to-day, a spring of hot water close to the lake, 
with rocks all around it and trees growing over it, 
just like a bath, but pretty enough for a fairy. 
Here Hinemoa, tired out with her long swim and 
shivering with cold, came to warm herself by bath- 
ing in the hot water. 

While Hinemoa was warming herself in the hot 
spring, Tutanekai, feeling thirsty, sent his slave to 
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bring him some water. The slave went down to 
the lake, close by where Hinemoa was sitting, and 
dipped a calabash into the lake. 

Hinemoa heard him do this, and became fright- 
ened, for she knew it was not Tutanekai. She was 
afraid she might be found out and sent back to her 
own people, who would watch her so carefully that 
she would never be able to cross the lake again to 
meet her lover. 

"For whom is that water?" she called out, making 
her voice as deep and strong as she could. 

"For Tutanekai," replied the slave. 

"Give it to me, then," ordered Hinemoa. 

The man, thinking she was thirsty, gave her the 
water, and she drank it up, and then threw down 
the empty calabash on purpose, and broke it to 
pieces. 

"Why did you break the calabash of Tutanekai?** 
asked the angry slave. "You had no right to do 
so. 

Hinemoa made no reply; she sat there thinking. 
"If I do this several times more, Tutanekai will be 
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angry, and will come here to see who it is that 
breaks his calabashes, so he can punish him, and 
then I will let him know who I am." 

"Where is the water I told you to bring me?" de- 
manded Tutanekai, when the slave returned. 

"Your calabash was broken," replied the slave. 

"Who broke it?" 

"The man sitting in the bath at the hot spring." 

"Go back again, and bring me some water this 
time," said Tutanekai. 

So the slave went to the lake again, with another 
calabash, and dipped up some more water, and 
again Hinemoa asked him, still speaking as much 
like a man as she could : "For whom is that water?" 

"For Tutanekai," said the slave, as before. 

"Give it to me, for I am very thirsty," said Hine- 
moa. 

Once more the slave gave it to her, and she drank 
and again threw down the calabash and broke it. 

The same thing happened several times, until at 
last, in despair, the slave went to Tutanekai, who 
asked him at once: "Where is the water for me?" 
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"It is all gone," replied the slave. "All your cal- 
abashes have been broken, one after the other/' 

"Who broke them?" 

"That man who is sitting in the bath." 

"Who is the fellow?" asked Tutanekai. 

"How can I tell?" replied the slave. "He is a 
stranger." 

"How dared he break my calabashes?" demanded 
Tutanekai. "Did you tell him the water was for 
me?" 

He was so angry that he took his heavy club, and 
went down the hill to the bath, calling out: 

"Where is this fellow who dared to break my cal- 
abashes?" 

When Hinemoa heard his voice, she knew that it 
was Tutanekai himself, so she hid herself behind 
the rocks about the hot spring, wondering how 
soon she would be discovered. 

Tutanekai looked all around the hot spring and 
the rocks, and at last he felt a hand. 

"Who is this?" he called out. 
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*lt is I» Tutanekai/' Hinemoa whispered. But 
he did not recognize the voice. 

•'Who are you? Who is Tr he asked. 
* 'It is I» Hinemoa/' she said, but this time she 
spoke louder, and then Tutanekai knew it was in- 
deed Hinemoa. 

Then Tutanekai brought garments for her, and 
took her to his house, where they were married, and 
their great, great, great — I do not know how many 
greats — grandchildren live to-day on the shores of 
Lake Rotorua. 

And to this day they tell tales and sing songs of 
this lovely ancestress, Hinemoa, the maiden of Ro- 
torua, and how she loved Tutanekai and swam 
across the lake to marry him. 
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